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0 As SHE ee ae erben 
Th before che Public; and if they 
ſerye no other End, they may at 
| leaſt amuſe. Every thing faid, 
or + Jones or wrote, by thoſe who are diſtin- 
guiſhed among the Sons of Men, commands 
Attention. Great Characters excite the Cu- 
tiofity of the Public; and that at leaſt is 
gratified, by communicating any, even the 
moſt common, Occurrences in ſuch Lives. 
—As angry as Scaliger is, for my Part I 
am gratified when Montaigne tells me he 
loves white better than red Wine; when I 
hear that tht Duke of-Argy! had a natural 
Antipathy to a Rat; that Addiſon loved a 
Midnight Bottle; and that Congreve and old 
B Jacob 
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rp ES. __ is . —— 
The King of Pruſſia has drawn the Eyes of 
Europe, perhaps of the greater Part of the 
World, upon him. They view the Hero ; 
I” conſider the Philoſopher, ' the Man of 
Taſte, the Patron of Learning and of learned 
Men, the Poets Friend, the general Patron 
of. thoſe. who either can'enlighten'or charm 
Mankind. Science wants not his Support; 
the Muſe is not forlorn. 


But a Panegyric upon him is not deſigned. 
If the following Tranſlation. gives one, it is 
his own, Work, not mine; and his Works 
ſhould follow him. How far the Man of 
Genius, Learning, Taſte, Judgment, will ap- 
pear, is left to every diſcerning Reader. Let 
him coolly read, let him as coolly reflect, 
and then judge. It may perhaps appear, that 
the Henriad was not wrote in a finer Spirit, 
or.in a Taſte more elegant, than this ſhort 
Avant Propos. Perhaps a Truth of Senti- 


A Cant-Word that * Tonſon had for his Corns. 
ment, 
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| fiaſm, ſuch as the Poet feels in the raptured 
Moment, , was not wanting .in the Critic: 
That he read with Judgment, that he reliſh- 
ed with Taſte,” that he felt the fine Pancy, 
which Shakeſpeare tells us animates the Poet, 
and makes his Eye glance 


* Heaven to Earth, from Earth 10 
| Hauen, * 

let every one, who has read 8 "_ 

or Shakeſpeare, ſay. The cooleſt Reader 

will ſee the Movements of his Mind, the Fire 

that enlightned his Judgment, and warmed 

his Heart. mal | 


© Criticiſms upon Criticiſms, I am not fond 
of and I cannot illuſtrate. his Illuſtrations. 
Read with Aen. and 19 * 
tbemſelves. 1 | 


The Henrisd. was publiſhed firſt in Lon- 
don in the Year. 1723, under the Title of 
A Poem on the. League. In the Year 1726 
a Second Edition, more correct and beauti- 
ful, appeared under 4 its preſent Title, adorned 
with Copper Plates, It was dedicated to the 

1 B 2 Queen 
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Men of Bug/ang, in the following polite 
Addrefs; and drawn up * n Voltaire 
n oh * 62 6. 6A 


* © F 4% I's. 


£3 n. 
ow dun t'S 75 the re, U 
* Madam, n Nen 


T T was the Fate of Henry the IVih to 
be protected by an Engi Queen: 
He was aſſiſted by that great Exizabetb, 
<«. who was in her Age the Glory of heit 
«. Sex. By whom can her Memory be fo 
© well protected, as by her who reſembles 
© her ſo much in her perſonal Virtues? ? 
*« Your Majeſty will find in this Bool 
« bold impartial Truths; _ Morality unſtained 
« with Sup ion; a Spirit of Lit 
ow horrent of Rebellion and T5? 
a! the Rights of Kings always af- 
* ſerted, and thoſe of Mankind never laid 
—_— 
* The ſame Spirit in which! it was Jirit- 
te ten, gave me the Confidence to offer it 
eto the virtuous Conſort of a King, who, 
& among ſo. many crowned Heads, enjoys 
« x]moſt aloe the ineſtimable Honour of 
* tullng a free Nation: 2 King, who 


5 «© makes 


{ 
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6. — his Power confiſt in being — 
— and dus: Glory ig being juſt. 
2 6: Our Diſcartet, who was one of - 
ateſt Philofophers in Europe before Sir 
© Fas Newton appeared, dedicated his 
« Principles to the celebrated Princeſs Pa- 
« Jatine Elizabeth: Not, ſaid he, becauſe 
« ſhe was a Princeſs z for true Philoſophers 
« reſpect Princes, but never | flatter them; 
* but becauſe, of all his Readers, ſhe under- 
« ſtood him the beſt, and loved Truth the 
— moſt. 
I beg Leave, Madam, without com- 
1 parin g myſelf to Deſcartes, to dedicate 
« the Henriad to Your Majeſty upon the 
« like Account ; not only as the Protectreſs 
of all Arts and Sciences, byt as the, beſt. 
40 Judge of them. * 
LI am, with that profound Reſpect which 
« js due to the greateſt Virtue, as well as the 
1 higheſt R 
« May it pleaſe Your Mien, 
« Nour MajzsSTY's | 
6. My humble, moſt dutiful, 
„ moſt obliged Servant. 
PHY e436 8-003, not 7 0 Vorraus. 
hates ot 4 8 I could 
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Tlook upon it to be one of the ſineſt Dedi- 


cations in any Language, equally worthy of 
the Author and his great Patroneſs; where 
he maintains the Dignity of the Philoſopher 
and Poet, without being wanting in that 
Reſpe& which is due to Greatneſs. He can 


praiſe Kings, as Monſ. Marmontel en with- 


out flattering them, 


rere is ſome Miſtake IE Date, or the 

Dedication muſt be later than the Edition of 
1726 ; perhaps added a Year or two after, 
when George the Second and his illuſtrious 
n had aſcended the Throne. | 


In 173 2 6 the Prince Royal of Pruſſia ( now 
the King) gave Orders to Mr. Algaroti, who 
then reſided in London, for a pompous Edi- | 


tion of the Henriad. It was to have been 


engraved, with Decorations to each Page. 
For this Edition the Royal Patron and Friend 
of the Arts had-drawn up the following Pre- 
face. He was willing to leave a Monument 


of his Love for Letters in general; and of 


the Henriad in particular. But the Death 


of "the King his Father, the Wars which 
— ſucceeded, 
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ſucceeded, the Departure of Mr. A/garots, 
who left London, interrupted the Deſign, and 
this Edition came to nothing. 


The laſt Editions of M. Poltaire's Warks | 
were in 1756; one at Geneva, and another 
at Paris the ſame Vear. In theſe Editions 
this Addreſs is given to the Public intire. 
A Fragment indeed had ſome time before 
come from Mr. Marmontel, in his Preface to 
the Henriad: Here you have it complete, 
as it came from the Pen of one of the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed Men of this, or perhaps of any 
other Age. It may not only be conſidered 
as a valuable literary Curioſity, but as giving 
a public Example to the Great Ones of the 
Earth, not only to protect and reward the 
finer Arts and Sciences, but to encourage 
them by their Examples, and to advance 
them by their Works. This, as it is ſo un- 
common among the Sons of Men, appears 
with more Dignity in ſo great a King. 


Kings, indeed, have been Authors ere 
now; but how far the World has been ob- 
liged to them, I will not take upon me to 


ſay; or whether they have helped to poliſh 
our 
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| kdvanoed the Intereſts of Learning in ay 


conſiderable Degree. No doubt their Writes 
ings were read and admired during their 
Lives. Courtiers would certainly admire ; 


and in every Page fome Beauties would be 


found, which ould not fo eafily be dif- 
cerned by common Underſtandings, or feen 
by other Eyes. Even our James the. Firſt 
had his Adtfiicers, tho nothing could equal 
the "Weakneſs of his Pen, unleſs it was the 
Weakneſs of his Government. But Adu- 


lation dies, viflonary Beauties ' wither at 


onee, and real intrinfic Merit can only ſup- 
port a Work. If Genius is wanting, the 
Dignity of its Author cannot long ſupport 
it; nor ought: For Kings, when they con- 
deſcend to become Authors, are no longer 
Kings: They quit the Throne, and join iti 
a Republic, where Apollb and the Muſes, 
ſupported by Truth and Reaſon, preſide, 
and only they. 


But his Pruſſian Majeſty, & the is the firſt 
of Kings, is alſo the firſt of Writers. His 
Pen becomes him as well as the Sword ; and 


he 


* 
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he, can, like Ceſar; immortalize himſelf by 
either. Not content to be the greateſt War- 
| rior, he muſt alſo be the firſt of Writers, 
and takes the Lead in Genius, as he does in 
Power. There is a fine Compliment that 
Voltaire pays him, in a Letter dated at Cyrey, 
Decemb. 1741, With a Smile he tells the 
King, that Milton ſays, 27 


ww £ 


Among jt. Vnequals no Society | 


« And therefore, what I fear is, that in 1 
e time you will come to deſpiſe Mankind, 
% Millions of unfeathered two-legged Be- 
* ings, which throng the World, are fo 
ce far below you, both by their Rank and 
1 Talents.” AT 


The e betwixt bim arid V Mltaire 
began about the Year 1736: He was then 
only the Prince Royal: He had read ſeveral 
of his Works ; he was charmed with the 
Author; he was about giving a pompous 
Edition of the Henriad ; he had wrote this 
Preface for it: But, not content, he muſt 
alſo patronize the Author. He, even con- 
deſcended to write to him. The Letter is 

3 8 eextant, 
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extant, and does equal Honour to the Prince 
ee N wen ä 


— 1 know,“ ay he, that T5 1 
& of Princes is a Jeſt i in this our Day; but 
I hope you will except me from the ge- 
ce neral Rule, I ſhall be richer i in the Poſ- 
« ſeſſion of your Works, than in all the 
ec fluctuating Goods of Fortune, which are 
got and loft by the ſame Chance. 

And again: © What is it we do not owe 
e to thoſe whom Nature has happily di- 
ec * ſtinguiſhed ? By Talents ſhe beſtows 
« upon her Favourites, the Arts and Sci- 
« ences are advanced ; but it is for Princes 
* to recompence their Cares. What Glory 
4 ſhould I acquire in crowning your 1 = 


Se. Sc. Sc. 


The Number of Letters, which paſſed 
betwixt him and Voltaire, ſhew the Inti- 
macy in which they lived. He was eſteem- 
ed, honoured, enriched, by his great Patron; 
the Patron was inſtructed, was charmed, was 
immortalized, by the Poet. All that awful 
Diſtance, which Royalty requires, was dropt; 
they write as Friend to Friend ; they throw 
wh her # of 


* 
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off, in Proſe or Verſe, the Bagatelle of the 
Moment; they are ſerious or gay, they trifle 
or philoſophize, juſt as they pleaſe, as it 
ſuited their preſent Temper and Diſpoſition. 
&« Is it not true,” ſays Voltaire in one of his 
Letters, that one cannot avoid loving Men: 
< of ſuperior Talents, when to theſe Talents 
« js joined every Art to engage; and if it 
© ſhould unfortunately happen, that this 
« Man is a King, ſhould his State get the 
e better, and impair his other Intereſts, — 
{© ſhould one like him the worſe for his 
« Crown? For my Part, I honeſtly declare, 
your Sceptre does not make me love you 
e jot the leſs.” What a Proof is this of 
the Intimacy with which they wrote, the In- 
timacy with which they lived. Horace and 
Mzccnas never lived in more. This Friend- 
ſhip continued, with little or no Interrup- 
tion, till the Year 1753, when it was finally 
diffolved, or in all 3 it will be {6 

in the Event. | 


Of the various Accounts which have got 
abroad of this unhappy Diviſion, ſome are 
incredible, and others inconſiſtent. We muſt 
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wait till Anger cools, till Reſentment abates, 
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till Malice ſickens, or till the Subjects them. 
ſelves die: When Death has removed one, 
of both; Envy no longer ſhall remain; all 


Competition muſt be over: Then, perhaps, 
the Survivor may relate with more Impatti- 


ality, or ſome neutral Pen give the Account in 


a fair manner; allow Merit its full Weight, 


and ſoften its Failings; for what * is 
carne moat m7 | 


Had Voltaire been leſs b jealous of a Rival, 
he! had perhaps never fallen; but he was 
too much ſo. Maupertuis was the Man 
and that Jealouſy carried him thoſe Lengths 
which undid him. But he could not bear 
à Competitor in his Royal Patron; he could: 
not bear to ſee. any of the Sons of Science 
riſing into Favour, without thinking himſelf 
in danger. It was weak; but great Minds 
are not exempt from Weakneſs. He en- 
deavoured to cruſh this Rival, and periſhed 


in the Attempt. The King at firſt inter- 
poſed betwixt' them, and hoped to have 


brought about a Compromiſe: Nay, Yel- 
taire promiſed to ſuppreſs his Reſentments 
Win; N and 
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and his Satires ; but he forgot himſelf, or 
took a Method of evading his Promiſe by a 
Publication at a Diſtance. This was diſ- 
covered, this was refented;- by the King; 
but flill, like himſelf, within juſt Bounds. 
Voltaire, in a Pique, haſtily defired Leave to 
withdraw: Leave was granted; he accord- 
ingly withdrew; but, en retiring, had a 
new Diſgrace thrown upon him, thro" per- 
haps his own Careleſſneſs: He was arreſted 
at Fran#fort'; but he no ſooner reſtored the 
Copy of the King's Works , than he was left 
at Liberty to withdraw, and ſettle where he 
pleaſed. Diſguſted with Kings, hating Courts; 
chagrined with diſappointed Hope, and de- 
prived of the Friendſhip of his Royal Ma- 
ſter, he withdrew to the Foot of the Alps, 
there to enjoy the Liberty he loved. He 
ſought Protection, and found it, in a Go 
vernment where there are no Kings to flat- 
ter, or Courts to betray; and where, under 
a mile ende and the Jul Protection of 


* Voltaire had a * of thi King of ales 
Works, {which- he. ought to have; reſtored on leavi 
the Kingdon. This he had omitted; and this was 
Nu to be the Oceaſion of his Arreſt at Frankfort. 


equal 
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14 PREFACE. 
equal Laws, he can gently deſcend'the Vale 
of Life, and ſpend his few remaining Days, 
like a Veteran Poet, in — 0m 
ba mum and a 10. 


1 cannot cloſe without giving One Quotas 
tion from his Efay on Man, a beautiful 
moral Poem, in Seven ſhort Books. This 
Paſſage is in the Fourth, on Moderation in 
our Purſuits either of Knowlege, Pleaſure, 
or Ambition. He toucheth with Delicacy 
on his Rupture with the King of Pruſſia, 
and laments his Miſtake in believing Kings 
were capable of Friendſhip. His Numbers 
are harmonious; and, to do him Juſtice, 
the Satire is courhed wot ee or 


Acrimony. 


72 Fe vecu, je 3 avec des Souverains: 


Mon Vaiſſeau fit Naufrage aux Mers de ces Syrines, 


Leur voix fatia mes Sens; ma main porta leur 
 Chaines. | 855 

On me dit, je vous aime, & je crus comme un Sot, N 

Dui] ttoit quelque Tdte attachie d ce mot. 

F'y fus pris: Paſſervis au vain Defir de plaire, 


La male Liberté gui fait mon Caractere; | 
Et, 
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Et, perdant la Raiſon dont je devois armer, 
Pallai m imaginer qu un Roi (powvoit aimer. 
Que je ſuis revenu de cette Erreur groffiere! | | 
A peine de Ia Cour, j̃ entrai dans-la Carritre, : 
Due mon ame tclairie, ouverte au Repentir, 
Meut autre ambition, que d en-pouvoir ſortir. 
Raiſonneurs beaux Efpritus, 4 vous 85 crojes 
Fire, 
Yann mat: vivre e vive er fn 


With Kings I have ſojourn'd : I bluſh to own it. 

The Syrens lur'd me to their dangerous Shore; 

And there my hapleſs Veſſel ftruck, and foun- 
der'd : 

They won mine Ear, and hugg'd me into Chains. 

Fondly I thought their Promiſes were ſacred ; 

And when they ſaid i op lov'd, Gong meant the 
ſame. 

Baut now I ſee my Ertor——Yet it took, 

And ſnar'd my Liberty. The manly Senſe 

Of Freedom, and glorious Independency, gave 

way : 


I ſtoop'd to fawn, I hop'd to pleaſe — Vain Ef- 

fort ! 
Friendſhip is not for Kings. And yet, 
| Againſt 
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Ageinſt my Judgment. once 1 mee 
But now. my Neeam is oerr. 
Ere a begndianhaanta cha Ale. q 
Of yr 2 Fd ces u. ur 
My Heart mie, 1 ard eye an, 7 ; 
Philoſophers, and you 4 4 ſtudy Lik; 
Wauld you be Happy, aim at Independence, 
And walk the Track of Time without a Maſter. 
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Preliminary Discot URSE. b 


TO 


The HENRIAD of Monſieur 
FN De Vorraixx. | 


= teen 10 one of the greateft Patrons of 
Learning in NN, preſent Age, and of which 
"the World never Jaw but only-a Fragment 
quoted in the re FA M. Marmontel. 


pI KB n l 1 Nu- 
% merous Editions have been 
ſpread in every Nation, who 
: are poliſhed on to have 
any Taſte for Letters. | 


Mr. Voltaire ſurely is the only Author, 
who prefers the Perfection of his Art to his 
D Eaſe 


18 A Preliminary Diſcourſe 10 
Eaſe and Inteteſt; and has been indefatiga- 
— 2 correQing, even from the very firſt 

tion, when this Poem appeared under 
the Title of AJ Poem on the Teague. 84 
the preſent, the Author has made repeat 
Efforts to poliſh his Work, and bring it to 
that Point of Perfection, which Men of 
leading Genius, and Maſters of the Art, 
rather conceive in Idea, than carry into 
Execution. 5 


The preſent Edition, ick 7. afered'tb 
the Public, is conſiderably enlarged by the 
Author ; an inconteſtible Proof, that his fer- 
tile Genius is an inexhauſtible Source of 
Beauties, of Beauties for ever new and per- 


fect: Which may be well expected from 


- a Pen ſo excellent as Mon. de Voltaire' 8. 


The Difficulties which this Prince of 
French Poetry had to ſurmount, when he 
wrote this Poem, are innumerable : He had 
not only the Prejudices of all Europe, but 
even of his own Countrymen, againſt him; 
who were of Opinion, that an Epic Poem 
would never ſucceed in the French Lan- 
guage. He had before his Eyes the fad 
Examples of his Ege, who had fal- 

len 


the Henriad of Voltaire. 19 
len in the painful Career: He had alſo to 
combat the ſuperſtitious Reverence which 
Virgil and Homer had obtained even among 
the wiſeſt. To this may be added, a Con- 
ſtitution too delicate, and an infirm State of 
Health, which would have prevented any 
other Man, leſs ſenſible than him of the 
Glory of his Country, from attempting ſo 
arduous a Work : Nevertheleſs, Mr. Voltaire 
has triumphed over all theſe Difficulties, and 
has completely executed his Deſign, tho at 
the Expence of his 1 and often of 
his Repoſe. f 


A Genius ſo enlarged, a Soul ſo ſublime, 
joined to his indefatigable Induſtry, would 
have opened a Way to the moſt illuſtrious 
Employments, had he quitted his proper 
Sphere, that of the Sciences, which he cul- 
tivated, to devote himſelf to the Perſuits of 
Intereſt and Ambition; — Perſuits, which 
Mankind only conſider as ſolid. But he 
choſe to follow the Bent of his Genius, and 
a powerful Impulſe for the Arts and Sci- 
ences, rather than thoſe Advantages which 
Fortune might have given him. He, it muſt 
be allowed, has ſucceeded perfectly well in 
his Aim: He does as much Honour to the 

| D 2 Sciences, 


20 4 dene Diſcourſe: to 
Sciences, as they to him, In the Henriad 
the Poet only appears; but he is equally os 
nn Philoſopher 1 wiſe nen 


The Arts and ed are a ia extends 
ed Kingdom, which it is almoſt: im 
wholly to ſubdue: A Cæſur, an Alexander, 
could only conquer the World. It requires 
great Talents and Reſolution to gain a ſmall 
Tract; and the moſt of Men make irregu- 
lar Marches in their Attacks on this Parnaſ 
an Country. Beſides, there are in the Sci- 
ences, as in Empires, Regions which are di- 
vided into Numbers of petty Sovereignties: 
Theſe united form what they call Academies. 
And as in Ariſtocratical Governments one 
often finds Men born with ſuperior Powers, 
whoſe Genius is raiſed above others; ſo an 
enlightened Age has produced Men Prodi- 
gies of intellectual Greatneſs, who have mo- 
nopolized the Knowlege which would have 
enriched Numbers. Such was Leibnitæ, ſuch 
Fontinelle, in their Day; ſuch is Voltaire at 
preſent. There is not one Science, which 
his Activity does not compaſs, from the moſt 
abſtruſe Geometry, to the Sublime in Poetry; 
all ſubmit to the Powers of his Mind. 


Not- 


. 


the. Henriad of. Voltaire. 21 
the Number. of. Sciences 
which es Voltaire, notwithſtanding his 
Infirmities, notwithſtanding the Vexation 


and Indignities of Envy, he has carried his 
Henriad to à Perfection, which no other 


Poem ever arrived a. i 


One finds all imaginable Jakes in 5 
Conduct of his Poem: He has even made 
his Uſe of the very Faults which are charged 


upon Homer: The Actions of the ſeveral 


Books of the Jliad have little or no Con- 
nection one with another: They even de- 


ſerve the Name of Rhapſodies. In the 


Henriad one finds an intimate Connection 
thro every Book : Tis only the ſame Sub- 


ject, divided by the very Order of Time 


into Ten principal Actions. The unravel- 
ling of the Poem is natural, viz. the Con- 
verſion of Henry IV. and his Entry into his 


Capital; which put an End to the Civil 


Wars and the League, which troubled all - 


France. In that our Poet is infinitely ſupe- 
rior to Virgil, who finiſhed his Aneid in a 


leſs intereſting manner than he began it: 


One ſees only the Sparks of that Flame, | 


which dazzled the Reader in the Beginning 
of his Poem. It is ſaid indeed, that Virgil 
wrote 
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wrote his firſt Books in the Flower of his 
Youth; the laſt Part of his divine Poem in 
that Period of Life, when Imagination droops 
her Wing, and the animating Fire is half ex⸗ 
tinguiſhed ; when it is not permitted to the 
Warrior to be any more the Hero, nor the 
8 to write. | a | 
of 11 * oltaire imitates Virgil or Homer in 
ſome Places, the Imitation is always a ſort 
of Original, in which one ſees the Judg- 
ment of the French Poet ſuperior to the Gre- 
cian. Compare the Deſcent of Ulyſes into 
Hell with the Seventh Canto of the Henriad, 
and you will find this laſt enriched with an 
infinite Number of Beauties, Which 7 oltaire 


N owes to none but himſelf. 


The fingle Stroke of aide by way 


of Dream, whatever his Hero ſaw in Hea- 


ven, in Hell, whatever was foretold to him 


at the Temple of Deſtiny, is worth all the 
Tliad ; for this Dream reduces every thing 
that befalls his Hero to the Rules of Probabi- 
lity ;- whilſt, on the other hand, the Deſcent 
of Nyſſes into Hell loſes every Charm, which 
an Air of Truth would give to the ingenious 
Fictions of Homer. | 

Ta 


Jo the reſt we may add, that all the Epiſodes 
in the Henriad are thrown into their proper 
Places: Art is ſo well concealed by the Au- 
thor, that it is difficult to perceive it; all 
appears natural; and one would ſay, that 
the Fruits his fertile Imagination has pro- 
duced, and which adorn every Part of his 
Poem, are ſpontaneous. You do not find little 
trifling Details, where ſo many Authors loſe 
themſelves, and where the dry or the turgid 
are the fad Subſtitutes of Genius. Mr. Fol- 
taire, in the Pathetic, writes with Tender- 
neſs: He knows how to reach the Heart: 
Such are theſe affecting Paſſages — The 
Death of Coligni, the Murder of Valois, 
the Combat of young Dailly, the Parting 
of Henry IV. and the beautiful' Gabriel 
D' Efiree, the Death of the brave Aumale, 
Every time one reads, as'often is the Heart 
affected ; the involuntary Sigh riſes, the 
Tear falls. —— In a Word, the Author ſtops 
only where the Subject is intereſting : He 
tranſiently paſſeth over thoſe Parts which only 
ſwell his Poem : There is neither too much 
nor too little in the Henriad. 


The Marvellous in this Author cannot 
offend the moſt delicate Reader: Every thing 
is made probable, according to the Syſtem 

of 
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of their Religion. Such Powers have Elo- 
quence and Poetry, they poſſeſs even the 
Att to make thoſe Things venerable, which 
are not ſo in themſelves, and to furniſli 
Proofs of Credibility almoſt capable of fe 
ken hed 9. 


All A Ae ane finds 3 in this Poo 
are new. Policy inhabits the Vatican the 


Temple of Love True Religion — Virtue 
— Difcord Vice — are all animated by the 
Pencil of Monſ. Voltaire: They are a Sort 
of Pictures, which ſurpaſs, in the Judgment 
of Connoiſſeurs, all that the ſkilful Hands 
of Carracbio or Pouſfin ever ſiniſned. 


It remains that I reals of the 8 
of his Numbers. Here the Poet properly 
appears: Never had the French Tongue ſo 
much Energy, as in the Henriad: One finds 
a Majeſty throughout: The Author riſes 
with infinite Fire into the Sublime; and he 
never falls, but with Grace and Dignity. 
What Life in his Pictures! what Strength 
in his Characters and Deſcriptions! what 


Grandeur in his Details! The Combat of 
young Turenne ſhould be ever admired by 


* This refers to the Doctrine of the Real Preſence, 
which Voltaire introduces in the Cloſe of his laſt Book. 


his 
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his Readers : In this Piece the Combatants 
give, receive, ward, and return the Blow. 
Voltaire here has principally found the Dif- 
ficulties ariſing from the Genius, of his Lan- 

ge: Nevertheleſs, he has extricated him- 
ſelf with all poſſible Glory : The Reader is 
tranſported into the Field of Battle: You 
rather ſee the Combat than read the De- 


ſcription. 


As to the Moral, and Beauty of Sen- 
timent, you find here every thing which can 
be defired : The prudent Courage of Henry 
TV, joined to his Humanity and Generoſity, 


ought to ſerve as an Example to all Kings 
and Conquerors; who ſometimes indeed va- 


lue themſelves, but improperly, on treating 
with Severity, not to ſay worſe, thoſe whom 
the Fortune of War, or the Fall of Empires, 
have put into their Power. Let them be 
told, as they walk through Life, that true 
Greatneſs does not conſiſt in unrelenting 
Tyranny, but rather in thoſe Sentiments 
which the Author has exprefled with fo 
much Dignity. 


Amitie, don du Ciel, plaiſirs des gun 
Ames, 


E Amitis 
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Amitie, que les Rois, ces illuſtres ingrats, | 
Sont afſez Malbeureus Pour me connoitre pas. 


Friendſhip ! Heaven's choiceſt Gift, 

True Source of human Fes, Life's 
Cordial, 

The noble Soul's Delight ! 

Scepter'd Kings, illuſtrious Wretches! never 
feel thy Pow'r, 

Nor own thy ſacred Tie — Royalty is but 

A fad Equivalent for Loſs of Friendſhip. 


The Character of Philip of Mornay ought 
to be conſidered as a capital one in the Hen- 


riad: It is perfectly new: A philoſophical 


Warrior, the humane Soldier; a Courtier, 
and yet uncorrupted ; faithful, without Adu- 
lation. Such a Blaze. of Virtue ought to 
conciliate our Affections. As the Author 
has finiſhed it, it is 4 Source of the richeſt 
Sentiments. How am I pleaſed to fee Philip 
of Mornay, this faithful Friend and Stoic, 
by the Side of his young and valiant Maſter, 
repulſing Death, but never giving the fatal 
Blow : His Wiſdom and Philoſophy is far 
removed from the Manners of the Age; 
and it is really to be lamented, for the Good 


of Mankind, that a Character ſo beautiful is 
only 
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only the Child of Reaſon, and a Creature of. 
Fancy. 


On the other hand, the Henriad breathes 
nothing but Humanity: This Virtue, ſo ne- 
ceſſary to Princes, or rather their only one, 
is ſet in the moſt ſtriking Light: He ſhews- 
a King victorious; but conquering only to 
forgive. He brings his Hero in Arms to the 
Walls of Paris: Inſtead of plundering the 
rebellious City, he furniſhes the wretched 
Inhabitants with the Neceſſaries of Life, 
amidſt the Horrors of a moſt dreadful Fa- 
mine. But on the other hand he paints, in 
the moſt lively Colours, the ſhocking Maſ- 
facre of St. Bartholomew, and the kar 
Cruelty of Charles the IXth, who himſelf 
added to its Horrors, by precipitating, with 
his own Hands, the Fate of his an bappy 
Calviniſt 8 2 


The gloomy Politics of Philip the Ita, 
the Intrigues and Cunning of Sextus the Vth, 
the Indolence of Valois, the Weakneſs which 
Love threw into the Government of Henry 
the IVth, are nicely balanced by our Au- 
thor. Monſ. Voltaire makes thoſe Reflec- 
tions here, which are truly excellent, which 


E 2 have 
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have a Tendency to form the Manners of our 
Youth, and to give them true Notions of 
Right and Wrong, of Virtue and Vice. One 
finds, throughout this Poem, the Author 
. recommending Two Points, Reverence_ to 
the Laws, and Fidelity to Sovereigns. He 
has immortalized Harlai, whoſe inviolable 
Fidelity to his Maſter well-deferves the Re- 
compence. He has done the ſame Juſtice 
to the Counſellors Briſon, L' Archer, Tardif, 
who were put to Death by the League. The 
following beautiful Reflection“ was made on 
this Occaſion: | 


Vous Noms toujours fameux vivront dans la 
Memoi re, 
Et qui meurt pour ſon Roi, meurt rovjours 
avec Gloire. | 


Immortal Heroes, whoſe illuſtrious Names 

All future Times ſhall rev'rence —— 

When our King or Country call upon us, 

Then to reſign our Breath, like you, 715 
glorious. 


 Pottier s Addreſs to 1 Faction is h 
to be admired for the Eloquence, and Truth 
of Sentiment. The Author brings him into 
the Aſſembly of the League: He bravely 
; oppoſes 
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es their rebellious Views of electi 


4 
| King from among themſelves: He brings 
them to the juſt Government of their Sove- 
reign they would have renounced : He con- 
demns all the Bravery of the Gu/es, as only 
a military Virtue, and becoming criminal 
from the very Moment it was exerted againſt 
their King and Coutry. But whatever I 


can ſay cannot point out the Beauties of 
1 


this Poem: Read it with Attention : 
only attempt to hint a few Beauties to 
thoſe who poflibly might have overlooked 
them. 


iy paſs over the religious War, on which 
the Poem is founded : The Author naturally 
expoſes the Abuſes of Religion; Abuſes, 
which Fanaticiſm and Superſtition ever make. 
I know not by what Fatality it comes, 
but it has always been obſerved, that theſe 
Wars, which Religion kindles, have always 
been more bloody than thoſe which take. 
their Riſe either from Ambition in Princes, 
or Rebellion in Subjects: And as Fanaticiſm 
and Superſtition have, in all Ages, been the 
uſual Refuge of Prieſts and Princes, in their 
hateful Purſuits of Ambition and Policy, 


Voltaire thought it necellary to throw up a 
Bank 
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Bank to ſtem their Fury. Here he has em- 
ploy ed all the Fire of his Imagination ; here 
he has exerted every Power of Eloquence, 

every Charm of Poetry; to place in the moſt 
ſtriking Light, before the Eyes of the * 
ſent Age, the Follies of their Fathers; 
guard To againſt falling into the . 6. 
The Subtilties of ſcholaſtic Debates he would 
drive from the Camp and the Army, to the 
Cloiſters of ſolemn Pedants: He would for 
ever diſarm the religious Aſſaſſin, and wrench 
the Dagger from his Hand, which he 
ſnatches from the Altar, and "with which 
he ſtrikes his Brethren without Pity or Re- 
morſe. In one Word, the great End he had 
in- view, throughout his whole Work, was 
the Good and Happineſs of Mankind. Hence 
it comes, that the Author ſo often warns the 
World to ſhun the dangerous Shelves of Fa- 
naticiſm and falſe Zeal. 


Indeed it appears, and happy for Men it 
is ſo, that religious Wars are now no more, 
There is one Folly leſs in the World : But 
I will venture to ſay, that they owe this, in 
a great meaſure, to the Spirit of Freedom 
and Philoſophy, which have diffuſed them- 


ſelves throughout Europe : The more en- 
lightened 
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lightened an Age, the leſs ſuperſtitious. The 
Times of Henry the IVth were vaſtly diffe- 
rent: Monkiſh Ignorance and Superſtition 
were carried to incredible Lengths among the 
Prieſts : And for others, ſuch was the bar- 
barous Turn of the Age, that Feſtivity and 
the Chace ingroſſed their Attention; and 
the moſt palpable Errors found eaſy Admit- 
tance. Mary of Medicis, and the factious 
Nobility, might ſooner impoſe on the Cre- 
dulity of the People, becauſe they v were ig- 
norant, blind, and rude. 


Palite Ages of the World, where the Arts 
and Sciences flouriſhed, never have furniſhed 
one Inſtance of a religious War, or even 
a ſeditious one. In the glorious Times of 
the Roman Empire (I mean about the latter 
End of Auguſtuss Reign) the Whole of it 
which then was Two-thirds of the World, 
enjoyed a profound Peace : Men left the In- 
tereſts of Religion to thoſe whoſe Buſineſs 
it was to take care of them: They juſtly 
preferred Pleaſure, Study, Repoſe, to that 
cruel Ambition and Rage, which made them 
cut one another's Throats on a Diſpute 1 
a Word, or from Motives of Intereſt, 
fatal Glory. 

The 
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The Age of Leuis XIV, which, without 
Flattery, equalled that of Auguſtus, Turns 
an Example of a peaceful and happy Reign, 
as to the Interior of the Kingdom; but 
which unhappily was diſturbed towards the 
Cloſe of it, by the Influence which Father 
Tellier, his bad feflor, had over the Mind of 
the King, which then began to droop : But 
that is not properly the Fault of the Age, 
but the Individual. It cannot be denied, 
without manifeſt Injuſtice, that this Age 
produced Numbers of * Men. 


The Sciences have always a to 
civilize the World, and to ſoften the Heart 
of Man: They make us more gentle, more 
juſt, leſs His: They at leaſt contribute, 
as much as the Laws, to the public Weal, 
and the Good of Society, This Train of 
Thinking is inſenſibly communicated from 
a Lover of the Arts to the Vulgar and the 
Public. From the Court it ſpreads to the City, 
and from thence to the Provinces. We ſee 
then, on the cleareſt Evidence, that Man is 
not born for himſelf alone ; that Nature has 
not formed him to immure himſelf from 
the World; but to be uſeful in it: We 


ſhould be mutually helpful to one another 
' under 
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under our common Wants and 'Neceffities. 
Infirmities, Wretchedneſs, and Death, con- 
tinually beſet us, and chace us thro Life 
to the Grave: It is therefore Folly to mul- 
tiply the Cauſes of our Miſery and Ruin. 
We acknowlege that Nature has made us 
| equal, tho! we aſſert the various Subordina- 
tions in human Life: And hence we ſee the 
Neceſſity of living in Unity and Peace, of 
whatever Nation, of whatever Opinion, we 
happen tobe: Friendſhip and Compaſſſon 
are univerſal Duties, and take in the whole 
human Kind. In a Word, Study and Re- 
flection correct even moſt of our r conſtitu- 
tional Failings. 


Such is the true Uſe of the Sciences; and 
hence we ſee the Obligation we are under to 
thoſe who cultivate them, who endeavour to 
bring them into Repute, and fix their Value 
amongſt us. Monſ. Voltaire, who takes in 
the whole Cirele, has always, in my Eſteem, 
deſerved the Gratitude of the Public; and 
the rather, as his Life and Labours are de- 

voted to the Good of human Nature in ge- 
neral. This, together with a Deſire I have 
ever had of doing Juſtice to Truth, deter- 
mined me to procure this Edition for the 
F Public; 
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